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general ones. In this grouping may also be included tests devised to reveal so-called
types of personality, .such as those built around Jung's theory of introversion and
extroversion, and those dealing with social types, such as those constructed around
Spranger's theory of basic value systems and social role.

(5)  We need a separate classification for those devices which would uncover
the content rather than the form or mechanism of personality. Here may be included
all those tests of opinions, or so-called "attitude tests," designed to measure prejudice
or acceptance with respect to race, nationality, topics of public discussion, and so on.

(6)  Finally, there are a few scales or questionnaires directed at indicating degree
of social participation and social  maturity. (For references to various tests see
Symonds, .1934; Euros, 1938; and Hildreth, 1939)'

An inspection of these rough categories will convince one of the diffi-
culty of attempting any sharp distinctions among some of these instru-
ments. There are not even careful definitions of the devices. Many are
really rather poorly constructed questionnaires which have been renamed
inventories, schedules, or even tests. Some combine the questionnaire
and the rating-scale device. Despite their inadequacies, however, they
represent an earnest 'effort to examine more objectively what'seem to
many to be significant aspects of personality. But, before taking up a dis-
cussion of the advantages and limitations of statistical methods of study-
ing personal adjustment, let us discuss the nature of the life-history tech-
niques for uncovering important aspects of the personality. We shall then
be in a better position to compare and evaluate the relative merits of the
various methods.

LIFE-HISTORY OR CASE-HISTORY METHODS
Academic psychologists interested in personality problems have made
little use of the life-history or case-history technique. It has, however, been
the stock-in-trade of social work, psychiatry, and social psychology. The
standpoint, essentially historical, assumes that the present life organiza-
tion of the person can be adequately understood chiefly in terms of
its genesis. The fundamental aim is to get a longitudinal picture of the
totality of adaptive processes as a causal sequence of events through the
course of an individual's life.
Life-history material is essentially so qualitative in character that much
of it does not lend itself to quantification. Yet any satisfactory scientific
use of the case-history method must employ concepts and hypotheses
which may be tested in the course of any investigation. As a matter of
fact, many of the basic problems of method are not unlike those of
statistics. There is, of course, a recognition of a set of specific or general
factors to be studied. The more careful case-history studies also recognize